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The Rural Church Outlook 

Professor Jeff D. Ray summarizes the 
outlook for the rural church in Texas in 
the April number of the South Western 
Journal of Theology. His picture is a 
mixture of pessimism and hope, the hope 
depending entirely upon the possibility of 
making a more adequate adjustment to 
modern rural social conditions. Some con- 
ditions are clearly discouraging. First, 
there is the difficulty of maintaining on the 
rural field a trained, efficient, and acceptable 
ministry. It is too often felt by both 
pastor and church that a really efficient man 
properly belongs to a town or city church 
and his stay in the country is merely 
temporary. Second, the singing of the 
country church is decidedly disheartening. 
"Little two-step tunes set to silly substitutes 
for poetry led by an animated jumping- 
jack offer very meager encouragement for 
sane people to worship God in song." A 
third feature is the disastrous effect on the 
rural community of the speculation in 
farm lands giving as a result the retired 
farmer, the absentee landlord, the tenant, 
and the hired man. A fourth sign of 
shameful inefficiency is the presence of a 
multitude of poor, struggling churches even 
of the same denomination in a radius which 
could be easily served by one. A union 
of these churches would make possible the 
service of a settled pastor and a reasonably 
strong work. Fifth, the country church 
works with a worn-out, slip-shod, inadequate 
method of taking care of the finances so 
certainly inefficient that the rural pastor 
can count on nothing with more assurance 
than that part of his salary which he will 
never get. Beside all this must be put the 
pitifully small salary paid to the rural 
preacher. 

It might be reasonably expected that 
good roads, the automobile, improved 
farming, and higher prices for farm products 



would be assets for the rural church. They 
are proving to be liabilities, for the former 
takes people away from the local church 
to some place of worship more desired or 
turns them into itinerant worshipers; 
the improved conditions and prices have 
resulted in the eviction of tenant farmers 
and the creation of large farm holdings 
worked by absentee landlords by means of 
hired labor. 

There are however some encouraging 
items. Living conditions are better. The 
moral conditions are constantly improving 
because of the elimination of gambling, 
drunkenness, and profanity so common in 
the early days. There are better educa- 
tional facilities which make possible a more 
intelligent people and a higher type of 
ministry. Still more significant is the 
revival of study of rural conditions and the 
attempt of the federal government to help 
the people to better farming. Moreover the 
rural church is learning to appreciate its 
own high mission so that there is hope of 
nobler things. 

A Program for Rural Christian Work 

The program of the Centenary Commis- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal church by 
which they hope to call the country church 
to life is presented by Paul L. Vogt in the 
World Outlook for May. He points to the 
fact that the population of the United States 
is increasing more rapidly proportionately 
than the membership of the churches; 
that the church has not held its own in the 
general progress of American life; that half 
of the population of the United States is 
in the rural communities. In order to 
justify its existence the church must be 
adjusted to modern needs. It is no longer 
merely a place of worship but a center of a 
community program of worship, education, 
and social service. It is the channel for 
the expression of the Christian spirit 
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facing modern world-needs. The Methodist 
program involves the following items: 
First, encouragement by the church of 
economic reconstruction so that the rural 
community may support its educational, 
religious, and other institutions on a basis 
of efficiency; second, reconstruction of the 
home that the farmer's wife may have as 
efficient labor-saving machinery as the 
farmer himself has and that the farm or 
village home may be as comfortable as the 
home of the city; third, reconstruction of 
education that the farmer and villager may 
have at least high-school facilities; fourth, 
provision of hospital and nursing facilities; 
free medical attention for school children; 
fifth, provision of abundance of recreation. 

The church looks forward to the time when 
the community will do away with commercial- 
ized amusements of all kinds and will provide 
for adequate building and equipment of social 
and recreational life, supervision and program 
under the auspices of the community expressing 
itself through the church, the school, or through 
a publicly supported civic agency co-ordinating 
the interests of all the above as local conditions 
may indicate to be best. 
Sixth, reconstruction of religious conditions 
so that sectarian separations may be elimi- 
nated and the people united on the broad 
basis of brotherhood and community service, 
meeting in a community church with a 
resident pastor specially trained to serve 
a country church as a life vocation ; seventh, 
reconstruction of ideals so that church and 
school authorities and rural .people them- 
selves may cease to think of rural life and 
leadership as less worthy and dignified 
than urban life and take up a new attitude 
of pride in the local community and acquire 
a proper appreciation of the true values 
of rural life. 

Action of Northern Baptist 
Convention 

At the meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention held in Denver, May 21-27, 
a number of very important steps were 



taken. There was established a General 
Promotion Committee, the purpose of 
which is to raise money and make plans 
for the advance work of the denomination. 
This will relieve the various societies and 
board from raising money themselves. 
This decision was reached on the basis of 
a very remarkable survey of the needs of the 
denomination as an operating force in the 
world, presented by Dr. Frank W. Padelford. 
The Convention voted to enter the inter- 
church world-movement of North America 
under certain conditions. An important 
step was taken, however, in defining the 
church's attitude on organic church unity as 
distinct from denominational co-operation, 
as follows: 

Whereas, The Northern Baptist Convention 
has been invited to send delegates to a Council 
looking toward Organic Union of the Protestant 
denominations, it is 

Resolved, That the Northern Baptist 
Convention, while maintaining fraternal rela- 
tions with all evangelical denominations in 
extending the influence of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, does not believe that Organic Union 
with other denominations is possible. It 
therefore declines to send delegates to the pro- 
posed Council. 

In declining this invitation, however, 
Christian courtesy demands that the Northern 
Baptist Convention should state its position as 
to Organic Church Union with other Christian 
denominations. This we make not with any 
desire to pose as judge of our Christian brethren, 
but in the interest of mutual understanding. 

The Baptist denomination is a collection of 
independent democratic churches. Not one of 
these churches recognizes any ecclesiastical 
authority superior to itself. They are grouped 
in associations, State Conventions, and a 
National Convention, but none of these groups 
has any control over a local church, beyond 
that which lies in common faith, practice and 
service. The denomination, in so far as it has 
unity, is a federation of independent democ- 
racies. In the nature of the case, therefore, 
anything like organic church union of the Baptist 
churches with other denominations is impossible. 
There is no centralized body that could deliver 
the Baptist churches to any merger or corporate 
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unity. If Baptist churches do not have organic 
unity among themselves, they obviously cannot 
have organic unity with other denominations. 
By the very nature of our organization, we 
are estopped from seeking organic union with 
other denominations. 

This situation does not arise from any desire 
on the part of the Baptists to withhold them- 
selves from fellowship with other Christian 
bodies in the pursuance of Christian work. 
Nor does it arise from any desire to impose 
upon them our own convictions. We grant 
to others all rights that we claim for ourselves. 
But the liberty of conscience and the independ- 
ence of the churches which characterize our 
position are involved in our fundamental 
conception as to the nature of the church and 
of its relation to the religious life. 

We believe in the complete competency of 
the individual to come directly into saving 
relationship with God. We hold that a church 
is a local community of those who have con- 
sciously committed themselves to Jesus Christ. 
The only church universal is, in our belief, 
spiritual fellowship of individual souls with 
God. We do not believe in any form of sacer- 
dotalism or sacramentalism among Christians 
who are all equally priests of the Most High. 
We reject ecclesiastical orders and hold that all 
believers are on a spiritual equality. With us 
ordination is only a formal recognition on the 
part of some local church that one of its members 
is judged worthy to serve as a pastor. The fact 
that such appointment is generally recognized in 
all our churches is simply a testimony to 
denominational good faith. 

We cannot modify these convictions for the 
sake of establishing a corporate unity with 
other denominations. Any compromise at 
this point would be an abandonment of struc- 
tural beliefs. 

We heartily believe in the necessity of a 
combined impact of Christian forces upon the 
evil of the world. Such impact, however, does 
not depend for its efficiency upon organic union 
of the churches. We are convinced that our 
fundamental conception of the church, the 
nature of our organization, the democracy which 
is the very basis of our denominational life, 
make any organic union with groups of Chris- 



tians holding opposite views unwise and impos- 
sible. 

International Moral Standards 

It may be that the by-products of the 
war may be more important than the over- 
whelming defeat of the neo-Darwinian 
political theory and program of Germany. 
The war has given confidence in the effort 
to eliminate the evils which have been 
accepted for so many centuries as almost 
inevitable. The absolute necessity of physi- 
cal efficiency in the armies revealed the need 
of action against some of the age-old 
evils of human life. Alcohol and social 
vice with the accompanying diseases rose 
to the rank of menaces which had to be 
eliminated that the fight for the future of 
the world might be won. The mastery of 
them became a part of the war program. 
The success of the effort against vice in 
the armies moves the editor of the Chinese 
Recorder to urge that Christian leaders 
undertake to set up the organizations which 
will create international moral standards in 
relation to the great social evils. The wave 
of prohibition is sweeping around the world. 
Raymond Fosdick has said, "a victory over 
the social evil in the armies was achieved, 
as great in proportion, as that over the 
Central Empires." These are signs of a 
new day. The great devastating vices of 
man are international. In the past it 
has been possible to argue that vice could 
not be eliminated and consequently must 
be made safe but the war has made that 
argument groundless. The great oppor- 
tunity of the Christian forces to spread the 
new attitude toward these ancient evils 
around the world through its far-flung 
mission agencies makes it possible to hope 
that we may have at last an international 
moral code, covering and sanctioning not 
only international relationships but also 
the character-habits of individuals and 
communities. 



